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BY ONE OF THE HOUNDS. 


| 

| [Str—I enclose a letter just received from my 
| son at Rugby, which may possibly interest some 
of your readers, You will pardon the style, for 
the lad was always rather high-flown in his notions, 
and has recently muddled himself (as you will 
observe) by an injudicious mixture of Dr Russell's 
Crimean Correspondence and Mr Hughes's Tom 
Brown’s School-days. But he means well, sir—he 
means well.—I am, sir, yours truly, 

To the Editor. Maenvs PaTERFAMILIAS. | 


Drauf zogen sie die Kleider von ihre Leibe da, 

In zwei weissen Hemden man beide stehen sah; 

Gleich zween wilden Pardeln sie liefen durch den Klee, 

Doch sah man bei dem Brunnen den kihnen Siegfried eh.* 
Nibelungen Lied, canto xvi. 


Ir is said that ‘ variety is the spice of life” and no 
| doubt the saying is true enough, at least so far as 
school-life is concerned. Besides our two grand 
things, cricket and football—the games of the school 
—we have plenty of minor specifics for the begin- 
nings and ends of the half-years, which answer 
very well in their way. And just as in the first 
part of the summer half, before cricket has come 
in, steeple-chases and house-jumpings help to fill 
up the gap, so during the winter half, after football 
has come in, we are wont to take out our spare 
time in those invaluable lung-stretchers known as 
‘Bigside Runs,’ 

Rare relics of the past are those Bigside Runs. 
| Generation after generation has passed away—head- 

master after head-master has ruled and vanished 
| —the very school itself is changed—and still those 

runs continue to be run, and still all their points 
are marked and unaltered. How many races of 


| * Then drew they all the garments from off their bodies 

there— 

In sarks of snow-white linen were seen the noble pair; 

With leaps like two wild panthers they bounded 
through the wood, 


But first beside the streamlet the hero Siegfried stood. 


hounds have gone over that ground since it was 
first marked out!—how many feet have dented 
that field, and clattered along that road !—how 
many eager crowds have gathered to watch at that 
come-in ! 

Many, indeed, are our runs, and varying in 
length as in scenery. The Lawford, a short but 
pretty smart one, fields all the way, with an uphill 
come-in ; the Shawell, a seven-mile thing, which 
crosses Watling Street, and comes in on the road 
by the railway arch ; the Churchover, with a nice 
little bit of downhill road at the end; the Coton 
House, coming in at the same place, but with a 
fair allowance of country ; the Barby Hill and the 
Barby Village, good breathing ones, with plenty of 
uphill work ; the Harborough Magna, a fine eight- 
mile stretch, with a splendid piece of road to finish 
up ; and, last and best (I omit the minor ones), the 
Great Crick, the pet run of Rugby. This last I 
now purpose to describe, with the minuteness 
befitting so important a subject; so attention, 
readers all, and you shall hear how the Crick was 
run when Price had the books,* and when a run on 
Bigside meant something. 

It is the morning of Thursday the second of 
December, and there is great excitement throughout 
the school. Fellows scramble through their morn- 
ing work in a hurry, as on the day of the lout- 
row ;+ countless eyes are turned to the sky, and 
then again to the ground, for yesterday it rained 
all day ; and on every side you hear: ‘Are you 
going to run, old fellow?’ ‘Yes, I think so—are 
you?’ ‘NotI; it’s too much grind!’ The cause 
of all this excitement, as of many graver disturb- 
ances, is a very slight one—a small piece of paper 
stuck on the door of Big School, inscribed in Price’s 
hand with the words: ‘Crick Run after dinner ; 
start from school-gates. December 2. L. Pricr’ 

The time draws on ; morning work is over, and 
off go the fellows to make their preparations. 
(Price and myself were the only Smithsonites who 


* In which the various runs are entered. 
+ Which, being interpreted, signifies a battle-royal 
with the Great Unwashed of the town. 


(* 
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ran this time ; but next year I expect there'll be 
a good lot.) One needs to be pretty careful in 
preparing for any run, much more for one like the 
Crick ; and, except the eating of a slice of suet- 
dumpling at dinner (a piece of insanity which I 
have deplored ever since), I flatter myself that my 
preparations were tolerably orthodox, though I 
didn’t indulge in the common training specifics of 
raw eggs and under-done meat. My specifics were 
simply a rest before dinner, a good sousing all over 
with cold water, a light pair of running-boots, an 
easy jersey, and a loose pair of white trousers. And 
so I sallied forth. 

Dinner is done to-day by two o'clock, for the 
hares are to start at a quarter past. When we get 
down to the starting-place, the crowd has already 
begun to assemble ; knots of our fellows are hang- 
ing about the school-gates ; and the louts, who 
always gather to see the start, cluster in groups of 
three and four about the entrance of the High 
Street, criticising the general appearance and 
probable capabilities of our pack with that freedom 
of speech which is the birthright of every English- 
man. Thicker and thicker grows the mass; the 
hounds drop in from all points, followed by their 
respective houses ; and, by ten minutes past two, 
Lawrence-Sheriffe Street* is crowded from the 
Quad-gate to the corner of the Doctor’s wall. In 
the middle of the road stand a large group in white 
football trousers, many of them with short sticks 
in their hands; these are the hounds. Around 
them gather the black masses of the school, from 
among which are heard a hundred eager voices, 
telling the time in which the Crick was done last 
year ; speculating on a quicker or slower run this 
time ; criticising the more noted of the hounds ; 
telling stories of their exploits:in the minor Big- 
sides ; and betting on or against their chance of 
coming in to-day. A few of the masters appear 
here and there, encouraging their respective 
champions, and ‘hoping to see them among the 
first.’ And now, while we are standing about 
before the hares come up, let us just see what work 
lies before us, and calculate how much we have to 
do. 

The Crick (so called from the village round 
which it turns) is a long and nearly circular run, 
going right across the country to Crick, and coming 
back by the road. The come-in is at a lamp-post 
near Smithson’s house, about a quarter of a mile 
from the school-gates ; indeed, the run comes back 
almost to its first point, and you pass the come-in 
directly after you have started. The length of the 
run has been variously stated at from twelve to 
fourteen miles ; it is probably about thirteen in 
reality, the circuit through the fields to Crick being 
about seven miles, and the distance back by the 
road not less than six. The shortest time in which 
it has ever been done is, I believe, one hour and 
twenty-five minutes ; this was done by Black, one 
of our best exhibitioners, and now a master here, 


* Named after the founder of the school. 


who may fairly claim the title of one of the finest 
runners that Rugby ever turned out. Major 
Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse (one of our noblest 
names in India), did it in nearly the same time. 
Dong! There goes the quarter past, and it is 
high time for the hares to appear. And, sure 
enough, here they are. First comes Price, looking 
in first-rate trim—his clear gray eye glancing over 
the assembled pack with the look of a great general 
surveying his army on the eve of a decisive battle ; 
and swinging in his hand that celebrated short 
stick, which is an object of greater veneration to 
us young hounds than the ‘’dentical whip what 
won the Derby’ (thirty of which were sold in one 
day by the winning jockey, to the would-be sport- 
ing inhabitants of the metropolis). Behind him 
follows Clinton of Black’s house, a tall fair-faced 
fellow with light curling hair—the third best 
runner in the school, Palmersley of the school- 
house being the second. Price takes down the 
names of the hounds (who are excused calling- 
over), and gives them to the school-marshal ; after 
which, he and Clinton ‘ peel, and hand over their 
coats to two of the countless fags in attendance, 
And there they stand side by side for a moment, 
like Sayers and Heenan entered on a new line of 
business, and surrounded by a throng of admiring 
patrons. But there is no time to be lost; so they 
sling their bags of ‘scent’* (gorgeously embroidered 
with ‘Bigside Hare and Hounds’ in red letters) 
round their necks, grasp their short sticks, and at 
seventeen minutes past two precisely, off they go! 
So long as you can see Price at all after the start, 
you see him to the best advantage; the close jersey 
shewing to perfection his deep full chest and sinewy | 
arms ; the light-coloured cap sitting easily on his 
head; the short active figure bending slightly 
forward, and moving to the play of those untiring | 
legs of his as though set on doll andoins the red- | 
lettered bag swaying at his left side; the firm | 
settled face, as of one doing a good work, and | 
meaning to do it thoroughly ; in every point the | 
very model of a Rugby runner. So they fly along 
the road, followed by many an earnest eye, till at | 
length the two rolling white specks vanish in the 
dim distance. 
And now comes our turn. We draw off from 


the Barby Road meets the 


after the hares. (In the other Bigsides, five 
minutes after the hares is the term allowed, both 
at the start and the come-in; but the Crick being 
longer, has a double allowance.) There may be a 
few quickened pulses and anxious faces among us, 
but the majority are cool enough. 

Now that we are all assembled, Lawrence-Sheriffe 
Street would make a splendid picture, had any one 
leisure to appreciate it. The gray garden-wall— 
the huge gate-tower with its one great Gothic win- 
dow, Tike the eye of a Cyclops—the throng of louts 
at the corner, watching for the start—the black 
masses of the school, spreading all along both sides 
of the street—and in the centre, the pack, grouped 
together. (We have a splendid field to-day—seven- 
and-twenty in all, and many of them capital hands— 
or feet—at it.) But the runners present, of them- 


* Torn paper let fall to mark the track, 


(p, 


the crowd, and group ourselves in a clear space at | 
the corner of the Doctor's tienen just where | 

{illmorton ; but as yet | 
there is no peeling, for the December air is pretty | 
sharp, and the hounds do not start till ten minutes | 
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selves, a sufficiently varied spectacle, and one well 
worth looking at. Some are talking carelessly to 
those nearest them ; these are the veterans, who have 
been out many a time before, and know what it is 
like. Some are walking restlessly about, or ‘ mark- 
ing time’ with their feet, and every now and then 
looking eagerly at the time-keeper, who stands a 
little in front of them, watch in hand ; these are 
the young hounds, who have run all the Bigsides 
this half, but are essaying the terrible Crick for 
the first time. Some are standing listlessly with 
their hands in their pockets ; these are the third- 
rate runners, who don’t care about keeping it up 
all the way, but run merely for the name of the 
thing. The various faces and attitudes, indeed, 
form a study worthy of Hogarth. 

But all this while the time has been slipping by, 
and it is now within two minutes of the start. 
See, the hounds are beginning to pull off their 
coats, and hand them to the surrounding fags. 
Happy is he who does this betimes—for fags, as 
well as other people, are averse to labour ; and at 
the last moment, some unhappy fellow may be 
seen flying wildly from fag to fag (who, of course, 
all swear that they are already overloaded), vainly 
seeking whom he may burden. At last, all is 
ready ; the hounds spread out across the road, the 
time-keeper shouts ‘Off!’ and as if moved by a 
spring, the whole mass shoots forward at once, and 
the Crick is begun ! 

Up the road we go at speed, while every house 
along the way—Black’s, Mowyer’s, Smithson’s— 
pours out all that are left in it to look at us, 
As we pass the famous lamp-post which marks 
the come-in, one of the tail hounds observes to 
his neighbour: ‘It’ll be a good while before we ’re 
here again!’ and this is likely enough to be true. 
We turn out of the Hillmorton highway down a 
small branch-road to the left, strike into a long 
lane (known here as ‘the bridle-path’), and getting 
over a narrow stile—which causes a crush and 
struggling like the passage of the Beresina—plunge 
straight across the ploughed field beyond. The 

ath, however, is ale wide enough for one; and 
oe those unlucky fellows who have got over 
last, and wish to come to the front, have to plash 
through ankle-deep mud to the head of the file, 
yesterday’s rain having told terribly on the soft 
soil. Now comes another stile, leading to a bit 


| of level grass, where we get along pretty well; but 
| on the other side are a high fence and deep muddy 
| ditch (causing another terrible struggle for ‘first 
| over’), and pares this the ground is wet and 

slippery, and the pace begins to tell. Hitherto, we 

have gone ‘ Crick pace’—eight miles an hour—and 
| one can already mark an odd quivering about 
| the lips of the less seasoned hounds, and a slight 
‘hang’ of body as they run, which shew that the 
| work is making itself felt. However, we clear the 
| Wet ground, and, after a terrible scrambling 
| through a very filthy ditch, find ourselves in a 
| nice smooth grass meadow, over which we get in 
splendid style. And now over the fence on the 
other side, and here we are on a stunning bit of 
downhill road, which one might almost do on 
wooden legs; so along it we go at a slapping pace, 
and presently come to a turn which brings us 
in sight of the railway. Here the road goes 
suddenly uphill, taking it out of some of us no 
end; then downhill again—then round a clump 


a crumbling stone staircase than a path; and then 
again downhill to the railway arch, which crosses 
the road at this point. These constant ups and 
downs tell somewhat upon the tail hounds, several 
of whom are beginning to trail behind; but this 
last descent relieves us all. Down through the 
archway we go in grand style, and, bolting out 
of it, find ourselves over the ankles in a huge 
hasty-pudding of mud and water, at least thirty 
feet broad, which the rain has been saucing for 
us all yesterday. But to us this is a trifle; what’s 
a wetting in the Crick? So, like Biirger’s Spectre 
Horseman, 


Tramp, tramp along the land we go, 
Splash, splash across the sea ! 


and get to the other side wet and muddy from head 
to foot. The whole field, however, is little better— 
a mere swamp, about as firm as treacle; and every 
step covers us with dirt, till we look like so many 
slips of wet blotting-paper running a race across 
an ink-bottle. Here the pace tells frightfully; it 
is all uphill, and neither gate nor fence within a 
mile of us, however sincerely the tail hounds may 
wish for it. And there they are, far back yonder, 
trailing for nearly a quarter of a mile, groaning and 
puffing along, but still sticking to their work like 
men, and hoping to make it up somehow before 
the end of the run. With us in front it is not 
much better; many are digging their fists into 
their sides, others tightening their belts as they 
run; while more than one has opened the breast 
of his jersey, and bared his damp and steaming 
chest to the cold, bracing, December air, which 
acts on each and all like a reviving cordial. 

So far, I have fared well enough, and am now 
even with the first. Thanks to the previous Big- 
sides, I’m in capital training (which is more than 
can be said of all of us), and have not got much 
damaged as yet—though there’s a slight twitch 
in my left side every now and then, and a queer 
choking feeling about my throat, which are rather 
ominous. Six or seven of the head hounds seem 
hardly touched as yet, and go ahead in grand style ; 
the pace won’t tell much on such fellows as om 
—certainly not on old Palmersley, who is leading 
the pack, and spanks along as if he had the legs 
of the ‘swift-footed Achilles’ or the lungs of 
Pheidippides the Courier.* 

Now, again, comes a downhill slope, which helps 
the rear-guard a little; but there is no stopping to 
breathe, for the country is still open, and not the 
ghost of an obstacle in sight. Forward all! in spite 
of stiff knees, and heaving flanks, and quivering 
lips, and tongues which seem too big for the 

arched jaws that confine them—forward still! 
Frollo ! what’s that over yonder? Aha! the open 
country’s done at last; here’s a - that will 
gladden the eyes of the tail hounds—here are three 
gates close together. Like lightning we come up 
to them; and (alas! for the stragglers) they have 
all been thrown wide open! Truly there is much 
evil resulting from mistaken kindness in this 
world. 

We are soon through the gates, as you ma 
imagine ; and now, to the horror of the fete | 
we open on another splendid line of unenclosed 
country, such as Price himself would have ap- 


* An Athenian Deerfoot, who went from Athens to 
Sparta (a distance of 150 miles) in two days—so they say. 


.- cottages, and up a steep rocky slope, more like 
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lauded. Over it we go at a rattling pace, though 
y this time all of us are more or less blown, and 
some have given in altogether. The head hounds 
still keep together, and settle down to their work 
coolly and steadily ; one can see that they all mean 
coming in, and no mistake. So on we go over the 
at open space, which, to the panting train 
hbted, copeme interminable ; while here and there 
a solitary clod-hopper looks up from his work to 
stare at the long, white, serpent-like line which 
comes rolling past. By this time, the pack is 
woefully thinned, and the fellows behind are begin- 
ning to think that, after all, it is not worth while 
to keep up; for aching sides and stiffened limbs 
are stern realities, under the influence whereof the 
valorous resolutions to ‘come in, or burst,’ which 
were registered before starting, melt fast away, 
like the famous determination of the Irish suicide, 
who vowed ‘to hang himself or perish in the 
attempt.’ 

But see! the head hounds suddenly pull up, 
and begin to course about in an objectless kind of 
way, with their eyes on the ground. What’s the 
matter now? Shrilly through the clear frosty air 
comes the cry: ‘No scent!’ In fact, we have lost 
the proper trail, and must cast about to recover it. 
In the meantime, the tail hounds begin to draw up, 
a little revived by the chance e -5=% this is 
our first halt since the start. The head hounds 
scatter about in search of the lost scent, while the 
stragglers, making a desperate effort, struggle up, 
and rather rashly begin to exult. But alas for them! 
it is literally a ‘brief breathing-time,’ for, before 
they can get their wind, and while they are just 
beginning to lose the fear of bursting on the spot, 
a shout is heard from one of the leading hounds, 
scent is discovered, and on we go again, 

The pace is still as sharp as ever, and well is it 
for us that these are all grass fields; as it is, 
another mile or so will rid us of several more, for 
those fellows behind can’t hold out at this rate 
much longer. Three more fields, and then a by- 
road, where we halt for a moment to consult ; but 
Palmersley and Ellison, our leaders, recommend 
going straight on; and on we go accordingly. It’s 
rather a grind getting from the road into the next 
field, the obstacles being a very deep and slippery 
ditch, a high, steep bank, a fence, and a stiff hedge ; 
however, we get through somehow or other, though 
by the time the tail hounds (what is left of them) 
are through, the leaders are already far ahead. As 
hard as their jaded limbs will let them, do the 
gallant remnant come after us ; but the pace is too 
strong for them, and we are leaving them farther 
and farther behind at every step, when, as if to 
make matters worse, right in front of us yawns a 
wide, deep brook, flanked on either side by at least 
a yard of mud, and spanned by a single tottering 
plank. Over this precarious bridge we trip very 
daintily, and jump, or fall (chiefly the latter) upon 
the opposite Soult And now the tail hounds are 
in for it with a vengeance; for the crossing is a 
long job with them, and by the time they have all 
passed, the rest of us are a full quarter of a mile 
ahead, and at this stage of the run there is no 
chance of their catching us up; so on they go, and 
on go we in front, while field after field stretches 
before our weary eyes, seeming to lengthen in pro- 
= to our advance. The set teeth, the drawn 
ips, and hands tightly pressed to the sides, of all 


but three or four among us, shew how the work 


has told ; yet still we struggle stubbornly onward. 
Will Crick never come in sight? O for space to 
breathe, were it but for a moment! 

At last the grass fields come to an end, and the 
slope of a hill rises before us. We struggle pain- 
fully up the ridge, and, on reaching the top, gather 
our failing breath for a feeble shout, at sight of the 
long-desired haven. Yes, there before our eyes, 
crowning the brow of the next hill, are the low 
white houses and single spire of Crick, lit up by 
the slanting rays of the afternoon sun—a sight 
welcome to us as the ramparts of Jerusalem to the 
fainting warriors of Coeur-de-Lion, or the sparkling 
waves of the Euxine to the wearied Ten Thousand. 
At the same moment there is a cry of ‘ The hares !’ 
and, sure enough, far out upon the high-road 
beyond the village, we descry the two white specks 
flying swiftly homeward. Like lightning we shoot 
down the ridge, rush across a very heavy ploughed 
field—which at any other time would have stopped 
us, but nothing can stop us now—and come 
charging up the opposite hill-side, leaving the 
unlucky tail hounds far out of sight in the rear. 
In a twinkling we are on the crest of the hill, clear 
a stile, dart up a narrow lane, turn a corner, and 
find ourselves in front of the church, at the turning- 
point of the run. 

And now comes the tug of war. From this point 
begins the actual run-in ; these last six miles are 
all hard road to the very end, and the best must 
go first; so all hands to the work! Down the 
hill from Crick we go full rush, like a band of 
marauders sallying from a besieged castle ; and off 
go the head hounds along the road, and the rest 
follow as best they may. Here the old Rugby 
pluck shews itself in earnest. Many of these 
fellows have hardly a breath left in their bodies, 
and yet see how gallantly they struggle on! The 
hardest trial has come, and bravely do all meet it. 
In spite of stitches, bruises, stiffened muscles, and 
panting lungs, we still press forward, none lagging, 
all doing their best, and all meaning coming-in. 
But the pack soon begins to scatter again ; some 
disappear in front, many vanish far in the rear, 
and the second bend of the road leaves me almost 
alone. 

There is no describing those last six miles, either 
in prose or in verse. No one who has not been 
through the run can form any idea of them ; none 
of those who have, can, I think, adequately describe 
their effect. On either side of the road, smooth 
green fields, dotted here and there with sheep lying 
on the grass, stretch far away into the blue horizon; 
the whole scene wearing an aspect of such perfect 
repose as to make one long to throw one’s self down 
on the soft velvety turf—give up the run, with all 
its labour and all its glory—and at last rest in 
peace. But no! not a word or thought of rest for 
six miles more ; the work must be done, and we 
will not shrink from it, hard though it be. So on 
we toil over the broad, winding, endless road, with 
hands pressed tightly into our sides, and heads 
hanging wearily forward ; while the hollow gasp- 
ings grow louder and deeper, and the foam fringes 
our lips, and heavy beads of perspiration drop from 
each quivering face upon the dust beneath. Onward 
still, past bend after bend of the road, which seems 
to lengthen out interminably before us ; and over 
each and all creeps that strange nightmare feeling 
which every one has doubtless experienced, that of 
flying at full speed over a boundless desert, without 
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ever appearing to advance a step on the way. 
Whenever I look back, the three or four white 
figures still in sight seem at exactly the same dis- 
tance, as if borne along by some magic power, 
without their own exertion. And thus, over its 
long weary way, pants and struggles the scattered 


train. 

But all this while what is passing at the come-in? 
Let us transport ourselves thither in thought, and 
watch the scene. So early as a quarter past three, 
the crowd has begun to assemble ; and by twenty- 
five minutes to four, nearly half the school are 
gathered round the famous lamp-post. Black is 
there, pacing to and fro on the scene of his former 
triumphs ; and there too are Smithson and Arnott, 
and other masters beside. And around them stand 
the masses of the school, talking, calculating, com- 
paring notes of former runs, speculating on the 
chances of the various runners, and ever and anon 
gazing anxiously over the long dusty expanse of 
road, upon which, far away, the hounds are at this 
moment toiling along, straining towards the place 
where we stand, with but little hope of ever 
reaching it in time. 

But see! there is a sudden movement through 
the whole mass, and then a cheer rings out, and 
echoes far along the highway, and over all the 
fields around. All eyes are fixed on the distant 
bend of the road, round which a white speck has 
just glided, and is approaching us; and, a minute 
aon, there follows another. They are moving 
rapidly on, and, as they approach, the foremost 
assumes the aspect of a human figure, running 
swiftly towards the come-in. Nearer and nearer it 
comes, till we can recognise the face, though all 
well knew who it must be long before. Then up 

oes a storm of shouting: ‘ Price, Price!’ ‘ Well 
x !’ ‘Bravo, old fellow !’ ‘ How long’s he done 
it in?’ ‘Quick work, and no mistake!’ ‘ Here’s 
Clinton after him!’ And in comes Price through 
the great black mass that fills the road, as it opens 
to receive him; coming in with the same fine easy 
stride, and quiet confident face, with which he set out, 
though he has done it in an hour and twenty-seven 
minutes—an almost unparalleled feat. Behind him 
comes Clinton, looking flushed and shaken, and 
with a slight tremor in his long gaunt limbs, but 
still keeping his pace splendidly. And so the two 
put on their coats, and, after greeting Black and 
the group of masters, begin to talk ; while the 
crowd closes again, and all eyes are bent upon the 
turn of the road; for now that the hares are in, the 
hounds won't be long after them, and every one is 
eager for their first appearance. 

It is but a few minutes later (though it seems a 
long time) that the general shout rises again, and 
all eyes are turned to the point where, far away 
on the dusty road, appear the two rolling white 
spots which represent the leaders of the pack. In 
spite of all obstacles, they have fought their way 
gallantly to this last point, and now come side by 
side to the final struggle. And a grand struggle it 
is! As the feathery palm-tree, cutting the weary 
sky-line of the Sahara, to an exhausted camel, so is 
the first glimpse of the come-in to a Bigside hound. 
See how the jaded limbs seem to fill out with new 
energy, and how the wearied runners shoot forward 
as if just starting, and, shoulder to shoulder, come 
flying over the last quarter of a mile that remains 
to them. Louder and wilder grows the shouting, 


, 


champion on by the mere intensity of his own 
will. ‘ Palmersley, Palmersley !’ ‘ Ellison, Ellison !’ 
‘Now then, old fellow, in with you!’ ‘Now, 
Ellison, put it on! you’ll do him yet!’ And now 
they are so near that we can see the set teeth, the 
quivering faces, the clenched hands ; and now the 
crowd parts asunder, and there comes a rush and 
roar, a sharp rattle of feet, a whirl of eddying 
forms—and then the two stand together beside the 
lamp-post, Palmersley in first by a single stride, 

One by one the hounds struggle in, holding on 
valiantly to the last. All muster their strength 
for the final rush, and come in at racing speed, 
though it be to sink exhausted the moment they 
arrive. It is a grand thing, after all, that dogged 
English pluck which always comes out best 
when all hope seems over, and refutes the over- 
whelming logic of adverse circumstances with the 
simple power of its heroic stupidity. That quality 
of ‘never knowing when we are beaten’ is the 
agua of England’s strength ; and long may it 

e SO. 

I hobble off to Smithson’s, and (having lazily 
exchanged my wet, miry garments for a dry suit, 
and stretched myself before my study-fire, with 
my blistered feet thrust into easy-slippers, and a 
plate of Porter’s sausages at my elbow) give myself 
up to that voluptuous indolence—that cosy feeling 
of having nothing to do, and not wanting to do 
ee is so delightful after a hard day’s 
wor 


And yet, amid our warm snug abode, 
Let us think of those who stray, 
Full many a mile away, 

On thy dark and miry way, 
Morton Road! 


For many of the pack are still missing; and to 
tell of them, and of their mishaps, would rival the 
labour of an Homeric catalogue. Among these 
was Betterton, delighting in sport, who had vowed 
six silver shillings unto her that rules over Chance, 
if he should reach the goal betimes ; but the gods 
ordained it otherwise. Guttleton too was there, 
than whom, among all the sons of Rugby, was 
none mightier to devour pork sausages ; but him 
stern Fate ensnared in mid career, smiting him in 
that part where the food that sustains man is 
digested ; now lies he low in a ditch, and around 
him the frogs croak dolefully. And there, like- 
wise, was Pauncher, fattest of mortal men, whose 
bulk no two yeomen could lift (such men as Earth 
now brings forth). Him do four men, sons of the 
people, bear back to the town upon a hurdle, such 
as a peasant fenceth his field withal. As fall the 
ears of corn beneath the breath of violent Zephyrus, 
so fell the sons of Rugby in the day of the Crick 
Run. 

Next morning, you may observe that many 
members of the school walk rather stiffly into the 
quadrangle, and that one or two out of every 
house are marked late for morning prayers. But 
those who came in victoriously care little for 
consequences ; while the less successful console 
themselves with the certainty that their failure 
was entirely owing to that kick which they got at 
football the other day, or the pastry they ate at 
dinner, or the bad start they got at the outset, or 
the breaking of their boot-lace, or any cause except 
their own physical deficiency ; just as when a 


every one bending forward as if to drag his 


man comes home tipsy from a dinner-party, it was 
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the salmon that disagreed with him, or the heat of 
the room that made him feel faint. ® 

And now (as old Herodotus would put it), 
‘concerning the Crick Run at Rugby let so much 
have been said.’ 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


NewsPaPers, although they have indeed become, 
as Carlyle tells us, in the more civilised countries, 
sovereigns, are still responsible sovereigns, perhaps 
scarcely less led than leading. If the press does, 
as is truly said, guide the public opinion of the 
world, it seizes the cue from ideas already afloat 
in the air, which may not yet be palpable to the 
ordinary observer, but which it is the task of the 
editor to develop and to express. In the news- 
papers of a nation, one may without difficulty read 
the dominant national characteristics; they are 
reflected therein as in a mirror. The cynic tells 
us that a newspaper is the expression of but one 
individual—its editor; forgetting that that indi- 
vidual could not for a day maintain his paper, were 
his ideas not the development of popular ideas, 
and did they not find some responsive feeling in 
the minds of his readers. To run counter to the 
national traits is fatal. Therefore it is, that if we 
would study a foreign nation, we have only to sit 
down to a file of its newspapers. 

The English journal betrays the bent of the English 
character to us in the gradualness and deliberation 
with which it approaches and deals with a political 
or social topic. It seeks to convince by calm logic, 
has a dislike, if not a contempt, for sensationalism, 
and makes a show at least of liberality towards its 
opponents. It seems to yield all it can be expected 
to, and draws cautiously near its climax, studious 
not to shoot beyond the limit of prevailing public 
opinion. How differently does the French jour- 
nalist go to his task! The French character is 
essentially dramatic, sensational, loves sharp sur- 

rises, is more attracted by appeals to suscepti- 

ility and the emotions, than to the reason. 
Hence the dramatic way in which everything is 
put in the French poy kop hence the fashion 
of short paragraphs, and brief rasping sentences of 
half-a-dozen words, which are honoured by a line 
to themselves ; editorials and faits divers, fashion- 
able news and correspondence—even the financial 
column, sometimes—are replete with striking ex- 
pressions, with sudden antitheses, and with melo- 
dramatic expression. 

The American press, perhaps with even greater 
fidelity than that of the older nations, reflects the 
national character and opinions, while lending an 
incalculable aid in their development. But, as 
the American character is a compound of the 
traits of many races, so there is a far greater 
variety in the tone and types of American news- 
pers than one finds in those of England or 
rance. The phlegmatic, critical, and contem- 
plative New Englander, inheritor of the Puritan’s 
cool be pom and shrewd penetration, needs for 
his daily reading a far different style from that 


x 


which satisfies the warm-blooded and less severely 
trained Southron, with his cavalier breeding and 
instincts. The Western subjugator of wild nature, 
made rough, and robust, and almost uncouth, by 
the very contagion of that nature, cares not for 


discussion on points of philosophy; he must 


have strong, robust, straightforward thrusts, 
editors of the muscular Christian type, physical 
and mental. Then, again, the driving, gold- 
seeking New Yorker, product indeed of the misce- 
genation of many races, but of races with all of 
whom gold is a dominant ambition, must have 
still another sort of paper. If he be a merchant 
and nothing more, he must have papers full of 
long columns of figures, papers which hesitate at 
no expense in order to procure the ‘very latest 
news’ from the remotest ends of the earth, espe- 
cially of news that affect the markets and the 
stocks ; if he be merchant and lover of letters too, 
he must have, besides his paper of business, his 
journal of books and gossip—the one for his count- 


al 


ing-room, the other for his up-town library—the | 


one for morning study, the other for evening | 


entertainment. These two facts, then, are notice- 
able in the American press—that there is a very 
great variety, and that yet one and all are unmis- 
takably American in tone and management. 

Out of the long detailed list of American virtues 
and faults which we find enumerated by critics 
native and foreign, we select, as perhaps the most 
conspicuous, the quality of enterprise. Americans 
are neither so judicial nor so deliberate as are the 
English ; they are not so impulsive or sensational 
as the French; but it may perhaps be said that 
they are more pushing than either. This universal 
spirit of enterprise, begetting a rivalry in every 
field of effort, which is feverishly bitter and 
terribly sharp, is shared by the press, which, if it 
does not keep apace with the times and their 
peremptory needs, is nothing. If one New York 

per obtains an important item of news so as to 
te able to print a few hours before it appears in a 
rival’s columns, the subscription lists of each at 
once feel the effect of the circumstance: the more 
fortunate journal at once increases in circulation, 
the other diminishes in proportion, While the 
English reader is tenacious of that paper which 
reflects his social and political bias, and attaches 
less importance to receiving the news at the earliest 
possible moment, the American reader will abandon 
a paper of his own political creed, for one which 
has superior enterprise in publishing the latest and 
fullest items of events which happen in the world. 
An English Conservative, for —- would 
hardly give up the Standard because the Times or 
Daily News published an important despatch from 
Constantinople a day earlier ; while the American, 
should the Tribune be found behindhand with an 
item which the Herald had made public, would be 
likely at once to transfer his patronage, were he 
ever so keen a lover of Mr Greeley’s political faith, 
and did he detest ever so much the looseness of 
Mr Bennett’s political philippics. The Gradgrindian 
mania for facts has resulted in a system of news- 

aper enterprise which is certainly unsurpassed. 
t would, however, be by no means a just inference 


to say that the American press, while devoting | 


itself especially to procuring news at the earliest 
moment, is otherwise than very potent as a political 
engine. A paper having once acquired a reputation 
for its news, then becomes a political power in the 
land, Side by side with its column of telegrams 
are its editorials; and the former having been 
absorbed, the latter come in for the reader's 
attention, and secure a hearing. If an editor, there- 
fore, wishes to create a powerful political engine, 
he will first establish a journal which can compete 
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with the best in news, and will then bring to bear 
his staff of political writers. 

It is only necessary, in order to illustrate at 
once the business enterprise and the political influ- 
ence of journalism in America, to refer to the four 
great New York dailies—the Tribune, the Herald, 
the Times, and the World. There exists among 
the American press a combination for the purpose 
of economising the cost of telegraphic news, by 
which agents at given points send single despatches 
to all the journals who form the combination. 
This is the Associated Press, and by its means the 
cost of telegraphing is very materially reduced. 
The agents of the Associated Press are scattered all 
over the United States ; and, since the successful 
laying of the Atlantic Cable, are stationed at the 
principal European capitals. In addition, however, 
to the items sent by the agent of the Associated 
Press, there are found, in each of the principal 
journals, columns of private despatches, which 
ave been provided by their exclusive agents at 
different poimts. The New York Herald has the 
reputation of securing the earliest and fullest news 
from all parts of the globe. There are not seldom 
whole columns of exclusive telegrams in the Herald 
from Europe. The debates of the House of Com- 
mons have more than once been published in full 
in that a on the same morning that they have 
appeared in the London Times. <A report of the 
Liverpool banquet in celebration of the success of 
the Atlantic Cable enterprise, was to be found ver- 
batim in the next morning’s Herald, even to the 
speeches which were delivered at midnight. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the European 
news in that journal is more in detail than that 
given in the European papers themselves. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the two leading 
journals in the United States—the Herald and the 
Tribune—are the results of the indomitable energy 
of two emphatically ‘self-made men.’ James Gor- 
don Bennett, the founder, and still, at the age of 
seventy, the active manager of the Herald, is 
Scotch by birth, having come from Keith in Banff- 
shire. He was educated for the Romish priest- 
hood; but family misfortunes drove him alike 
from profession and country. At the age of nine- 
teen, he landed, all but destitute, in New York. 
Like A. T. Stewart, the great New York merchant, 
he essayed school-teaching—and, like Stewart, in 
this fortunately failed. He turned his efforts in a 
new direction, and chose, happily for himself, the 
editorial profession. From the small beginnings 
afforded by a reporter's place on an obscure 
Southern paper, he rose to an active writer in the 
metropolitan press. His Scotch energy, and 
ignorance of the meaning of ‘failure, and_ the 
American spirit of enterprise, which had now been 
instilled into him, prompted him to disengage 
himself from a dependence upon others, and 
establish a newspaper on his own account. The 
New York Herald was the golden product of this 
idea. The first number appeared on the 5th of 
May 1835. It was doomed, as all journals are, to 

struggle on for a while doubtfully, amid many 
obstacles, and with a trembling tenure of life. But 


probably a millionaire : the income of the Herald 
1s enormous, even after ae expenses, which 
may also be called enormous. He os e first 
adopted the principle that only by his own personal 
bet would he succeed. He never left to 
others what he could do himself; and even now, 
when he is a man of great fortune, is declining into 
old age, and has a vigorous staff of assistants, he 
himself superintends every department of his 
aper. He believes that large outlays bring in 
arge results, and will speud any amount to eclipse 
his rivals in the matter of getting news. 
The Herald is celebrated, however, not only for 
having the fullest news, but also for being the most 
fickle, coarse, and blustering of American papers. 
In politics it is nothing or anything. To make 
the sheet sell seems the sole end and aim of the 
establishment ; which accounts at once for its great 
telegraphic enterprise and its utter want of stead- 
fastness in politics. 
The Tribune, which rivals the Herald in the 
enterprise of its news columns, affords a great con- 
trast to it as regards its political trustworthiness 
and tone. The Herald, from its great circulation, 
must necessarily have a considerable political 
influence ; the Tribune, however, is one of the veri- 
table political powers of the land. It possesses a 
marked individuality, the stamp of its chief editor’s 
singularly individual, and independent, mind. No 
whisper of suspicion has ever been breathed against 
its purity as a public organ, or the sincerity of its 
political views ; while its editorials are distinguished 
for a force and an eloquence which command 
universal attention. The Tribune was a prophet 
and herald of that Republican party which, owing 
in no little degree to its own advocacy, is now pos- 
sessed of irresistible power in American politics. 
The man himself, who created, and now sways 
what is nought less than the sceptre of the Tribune, 
may be said to be co-equal with the President in 
governing the land. There are few offices, elec- 
tive or appointed, which Horace Greeley, were he 
less independent, might not command. Horace 
Greeley was the son of a poor, hard-working New 
Hampshire farmer, who was hardly able to give 
his son a common school education. The father 
had sore troubles: the creditors came in; he was 
no longer able to support his family. Horace 
therefore set out from his obscure New England 
home, to make his fortune in the world, and 
reached New York in 1831, with just ten dollars as 
his fortune. He set to work as a printer, and in 
a few years found himself able to go into a humble 
business on his own account. In 1833, he made 
his first venture, by issuing a little = y paper 
called the Morning Post. This failing, Greeley tried 
again: the following year came out a weekly miscel- 
laneous journal called the New Yorker. ‘This had 
a moderate success, and lived a very respectable 
life for three years. In the financial crisis of 1837, 
the New Yorker, like many similar enterprises, was 
swept out ofexistence. Greeley had but to try once 
more and succeed. The first number of the New 
York Tribune appeared on the 10th of April 1841. 
It was, as Greeley tells us, ‘a leaden, funeral morn- 


the plucky spirit of its manager gave to the journal 
its character, and soon made itself felt ; and its 
short period of uncertain trial over, it became a 
success, then a greater success, and then the most 
successful of American journals, which is its posi- 


tion at this day. James Gordon Bennett is now | journal which rivalled and still rivals the Tribune 


ing, the most inhospitable of the year,’ which by 
|/no means yielded a cheerful or prophetic omen to 
the new project. Greeley himself was editor-in- 
| chief; his only assistant was Henry G. Ra mond, 
| who was destined, ten years later, to establish a 
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—the New York Times. The first week the Tribune 
achieved one thousand subscribers. The circula- 
tion then steadily increased by five hundred per 
week until it reached ten thousand. Within a year 
it had won an established rank among American 
newspapers, and had secured for itself a lease of 
rosperity, which has not yet, nor does it seem 
ikely to, run out. Greeley is a philosopher as 
well as an editor; and has written many things 
outside the domain of politics, which have been 

reatly esteemed in America. Mr Raymond, who 
ounded the Times, an accomplished university 
scholar—in this differing from Bennett and Greele 
—commenced his editorial career in Greeley’s ill- 
fated New Yorker, and was et be in the Tribune. 
Subsequently, Raymond edited the Courier and En- 
quirer, and finally, in 1851, established his present 
journal, The Times, the Tribune, and Herald are 
the three newspapers which have the largest circula- 
tion, ability, and influence in America. 

The New York World was established a few 
years ago as the consistent organ of the Democratic 

rty in the metropolis—there being no first-class 
journal which steadily sustained that faction. It 
was founded, as to form and management, on the 
model of the Tribune and Herald; and by sheer 
force of liberal expenditure, and the engagement of 
brilliant editorial ability, it at once rose to a posi- 
tion rivalling that of its older contemporaries. 
The World is a very caustic and bitter partisan 
paper, and loses no occasion in throwing ridicule 
upon its opponents, even upon such men as Grant, 
Sheridan, and Boutwell ; nevertheless, it displays 
at times an independence of mere party control, 
as when, during the last presidential campaign, it 
openly denounced the candidate of its own party 
for the Vice-presidency, General Blair. 

These four papers—the Tribune, Herald, Times, 
and World—are printed, like the London papers, 
on double sheets ; occasionally, when there is an 
overflowing of news, upon triple sheets. News 
and politics absorb the space devoted to reading 
matter; and of advertisements there is a much 
larger number than in the English papers, always 
excepting the London Times. The Americans are 
great advertisers, and are exceedingly inventive in 
this direction ; the variety of the advertisements 
which appear in the leading journals is amusing 
and interesting. It is only occasionally that these 
gg notice the literary and artistic news of the 

ay. Once a week, or once a fortnight, a column 
or two is devoted to reviews of the most notable 
books, and now and then there are a few para- 
graphs devoted to authors and artists; but the 
space devoted to these is very small. A journal, 
second in rank only to the great papers already 
mentioned, and in some respects much superior to 
them, is the New York Evening Post. It is suffi- 
cient to commend this admirable sheet to the 
respect of the English reading world, to say that 
its chief editor and manager is the veteran poet, 
William Cullen Bryant. The Post is one of the 
oldest of the New York papers; and Bryant has 
been connected with it for more than forty years. 
It is that rara avis of journalism, a successful paper 
uniting political with apy aims. Joined with 
Bryant in its editorship is his son-in-law, Parke 
Godwin, an accomplished scholar, and one of the 
most tasteful of American literary men. The Post 
is the principal organ of free-trade in the United 
States; was formerly Democratic; but became 


lb, 


Republican when that party was founded, and 
has occupied a position as a moderate and inde- 
pendent Republican organ from that time to the 
present. Unlike its more ambitious contempo- 
raries, it is always dignified, courteous, scholarly in 
its tone. Its views are always forcibly and frankly 
expressed, and it does not hesitate to criticise the 
popular idols. The Post is the best daily literary 
paper in the United States; this department is 
managed with great care, and is supplied with 
young writers of first-rate ability. Its reviews and 
notices of books are authoritative, discriminating, 
anyone and shrewd, and it keeps its readers as 
well posted in the affairs of the zsthetical world 
as in politics and practical events. 

The Journal of Commerce and the Economist are 
the leading commercial papers, and are conducted 
with the same enterprise as those already men- 
tioned; and the Commercial Bulletin of Boston 
has won a place in the esteem of business circles 
all over the country for the excellence of its 
management, and the minute and complete details 
which it affords of the commerce and manufactures 
of the nation. The journals of the principal cities 
outside of New York form a favourable contrast to 
the provincial journals in Europe. Boston and 
Philadelphia are noted for some of the best of 
American papers, whose circulation extends to 
parts of the country far remote from the place of 
publication. Of these, the Advertiser, Transcript 
(edited by the essayist Whipple), Traveller, and 
Post of Boston, and the Public Ledger, Press, and 
North American of Philadelphia, are perhaps the 
best known and esteemed. Even some of the 
towns of third-rate importance as to population 
and business produce newspapers of a national 
reputation, rivalling in the excellence of their 
editorial management those of the larger cities. 
There is no better paper published in America 
than the Springfield Republican, issued in the 
beautiful little city of Springfield on the Connec- 
ticut, and edited by such men as Dr Holland, 
author of Katrine, and Samuel Bowles ; while Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, produces an admirable 
sheet in its Journal, formerly edited by the present 
President of the national Senate, Mr Anthony. 
Often a provincial paper, hitherto obscure, becomes 
suddenly famous, and acquires an enormous circu- 
lation by possessing a brilliant and original writer, 
who confines himself to its columns, or by being 
fortunate in having a peculiarly shrewd corre- 
spondent at Washington, The Toledo Blade and 
the Louisville Journal are examples of this. Within 
the past few years there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of the weekly journals. The 
Round Table and the Nation, established since the 
close of the war, have taken a high position for 
their critical ability, the intellectual culture and 
philosophical tone of their columns; and the 
Nation may perhaps bear comparison with the 
best of those English weeklies which have so 
long been without a rival in any country in their 
own particular sphere. The profession of editor- 
ship is one of the most direct paths to political 
eminence in the United States. The present Vice- 

resident, Mr Colfax, the President of the Senate, 
Mr Anthony, ex-Vice-president Hamlin, and the 
Speaker of the national House of Representatives, 
Mr Blaine—no small proportion also of the 
members of both Houses—rose to their present 
dignities from editorial sanctums, Editors have 
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often been chosen to represent the nation abroad, 
and to seats in the executive cabinet. Nothing 
could afford a more convincing evidence how 
substantial a sovereignty the press has acquired 
in the republic, than the honour thus rendered to 
its foremost representatives. 


THE NEMESIS. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER X. 
*Why was I made for Love, and Love denied to me?’ 


Hamiet, for so I shall call him to the end of this 
story, did not dine with the banker of Berkeley 

uare. He had brought with him only the 
cothes he stood in, and though, I daresay, the 
actual owner of two hundred thousand pounds 
would have found no difficulty in getting rigged u 
for society at as short a notice, yet Hamlet’s eealth 
was still 2m posse, not in esse, and five pounds, which 
the lawyer had lent him, was all his available 
wealth. So he dined en gargon with the general, 
who gave him a very recherché little dinner in 
the strangers’ room of his club. Sir Arthur was 
almost disposed to think that the lawyer and 
Hamlet had taken leave of their senses, and were 
mystifying him with some wondrous hallucination, 
en e first heard their story. But a note from 
the banker appointing a mecting with him to 
arrange for their joint executorship, convinced him 
it was only sober truth. 

‘Gad, my dear boy,’ said the old man, ‘I’m 
rejoiced at your good fortune, although it will be 
a hard pull for me. I must pay you back the ten 
thousand I’ve had of yours, but you’ll have to 
forgive me the interest, that I’ve spent.—I shall 
have to give up the election, Davies, that’s plain.’ 

‘Indeed, you won't, Sir Arthur. Hasn't Sir 
John left you ten thousand in his will, and isn’t 
there another thousand for you, for being executor? 
Diaoul, general, we’ve won already,’ 

Sir Arthur’s face brightened considerably at the 
news. 

Davies took him off by the night-mail, and 
Hamlet was left to finish the evening alone. He 
would hunt up his friend Dick Molyneux—not 
that there was much chance of finding him at 
home, he not being given to domestic enjoyment ; 
but he could find out where he would be on the 
morrow, and make some appointment with him. 

Colonel Molyneux’ house was in Ecclestone 
Square—a comfortable roomy house, sufficiently 
within aristocratic purlieus, and yet not pretending 
to the grandeur of Grosvenor or Belgrave. He 
held some post either in court or parliament— 
Sugar Stick or Black Wax, or something, but had 
a large family, and was not over-rich. 

‘The ladies and Mr Richard are not at home— 
gone to the Hopera, sir ; and the colonel’s down at 
the ’ouse ; there’s only Lady Lloyd at home—just 
come up from Wales.’ 

‘Tell her I’m here, Hopkins’ Hamlet was not 
unaccustomed to Ecclestone Square. 

The man returned. ‘Her ladyship will see you, 
sir. 

‘Goodness, Hamlet, what brings you to town ?’ 

dy Lloyd was sitting with her feet on the fender- 
stool, warming herself in the blaze: she had still 
her travelling dress on, and a fur-cloak about her ; 
the night was chilly, and she had travelled far. 
‘Come and sit down, sir, and give an account of 


yoy I’m your she-guardian, remember, and 
don’t choose my ward to be racketing about in 
London with no one to look after him” 

Hamlet seated himself on the other side of the 
fire, and looked at Lady Lloyd’s glowing face, lit 
up by the blaze. He couldn’t help looking at her, 
she was so lovely, and when her face was at rest, 
she seemed so sad, And then his heart smote him: 
that which had made him rich, had made her 
poor. In truth, she was not Lady Lloyd at all, 
only Mrs Wyndham Lloyd; not the mistress of 
a large estate and ample means, but the wife of 
a younger Lloyd, and rather poor. No; Hamlet 
felt that her abasement would wound him more 
than any advancement of his own could atone for. 
He couldn’t do it ; he couldn’t hurt her, poor dear. 
And then there came to him the thought of his 
people down in Wales; of the men who were 
waiting for his coming—of the men who had 
gathered round him in his poverty, who had 
believed in him when no one else believed. He 
couldn’t throw them over—he couldn’t leave them 
to that rapacious fox, that crafty uncle of his. He 
couldn’t think of any way out of the dilemma, and 
he sat by the fire silent and glum, giving random 
answers to Isabel’s questions, till that lady got 
quite cross. 

‘Don’t be so absurdly inattentive, Hamlet ; I’ve 
spoken to you three times, and you’ve answered 
in the most idiotic way.’ 

Then Hamlet woke from his reverie, and told 
her his story. 

She listened to it intently, eagerly. ‘ Hamlet, 
I’m very glad, for your sake, but won’t it ruin us?’ 

‘That’s what I’m coming to,’ said Hamlet. ‘I 
don’t want the title and estate. The title would 
be only a tin kettle tied to my tail; the estate 
would sodden me into a country squire. I’ve got 
lots of money under my father’s will, and I’ll go 
and be a soldier, and earn glory. There’s only 
one thing: I can’t leave my people to the tender 
mercies of Sir Wyndham. I chal insist that the 
estate be managed by trustees, or something of 
that sort. 

‘Hamlet, you’re a dear, good boy ; but it won’t 
do. You’re not your own master, for one thing, 
for you’re not of age; and you'll see everything 
very differently when you marry.’ 

‘Marry! I shall never marry. O Isabel, how 
is it that things always come too late—that the 
good things of the world turn like Dead Sea apples 
to ashes in our mouths ?” 

‘What do you mean, Hamlet ?’ 

‘I mean, that the only gift I envy the lord of 
Tanyrallt is the only one which he has an inde- 
feasible title to.’ 

‘Hamlet, I won’t have you speaking in mysteries, 
You’ve got everything in the world a young man 
can desire, and O Hamlet, go home and marry 
Catherine Wynn, and don’t bring your bonnie face 
here any more! As for me, I must lie on the bed 
I have chosen ; but, Hamlet, I must tell you, it’s 
a very miserable lot. Do you know, Hamlet, he 
threatened me yesterday, because I went to the old 
woman’s funeral ; and he set his man Wilkins to 
watch me, and when I wouldn’t stand that, and 
told him I would go home, he said if I left, I might 
stay away! And, Hamlet, papa is so cross, and 
mamma is so unkind, and my sisters sneer at me, 
and even Dick looks black! O Hamlet, I’m 
wretched !’ 
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She stood up leaning 7 the velvet-covered 
chimney-piece, and cried bitterly. Hamlet, too, 
stood and placed his hand beside hers, so as almost 
to touch it, but not quite : there was a little space 
between their hands, and in that space stood a 
good angel, and saved them. 

There was a very bitter struggle in Hamlet’s 
heart, and I don’t know that any high standard 
of morality guided him; but he was generous, he 
remembered that on her would be the burden and 
the shame, and not on him. And yet he yearned 
very much to take her in his arms and comfort her. 
As for her, I cannot say what she thought; but 
she gathered herself up, wiped her eyes, and held 
out her hand in adieu. ‘ Good-bye, Hamlet.’ 

‘Good-bye, Isabel” He lingered for a moment, 
and then turned to leave, but, as he passed towards 
the door, he thought he saw a shadow flitting from 
one window to the other. There were only a 
couple of wax-lights, and the room was dim, and 
the curtains hung in deep shadows. Hamlet darted 
to the window, thrust his hand among the drapery, 
and dragged into the light a wriggling, struggling 
thing. It was Wilkins the spy! 

The railings in Ecclestone Square have sharp 
spikes, the paving-stones are of the hardest York- 
iin slabs, but Wilkins would assuredly have 
tasted the sharpness of iron, the hardness of stone, 
had it not been for his mistress’s intercession ; for 
Hamlet enraged was as a young Afrite, and in his 
wrath he had the strength of seven men. Now, 
as it would have been monstrously inconvenient 
for me, if I must have left my hero serving out his 
term of penal servitude at Milbank or Pentonville, 
I must be ever grateful to Isabel Lloyd that she 
saved him from such a fate. And, the first burst 
of rage over, Hamlet left the man sprawling on the 
floor, and rang the bell, to tell somebody to take 
him away. 

‘Poor Isabel,’ he said ; ‘only remember, a word 
from you will bring me to you always.’ 

Happily, that word was never spoken. 


CHAPTER XI. 


All gone, all vanished! he deprived and bare, 
How will he face the remnant vf his life? 

It is the polling-day for the election of a fit and 
discreet knight to represent the county of Caerinion, 
and the headquarters of both parties are in the 
little town of Llanstarmdy. The Tanyrallt faction 
hold the hotel of the Morgan Arms, whilst the 
Independent party occupy the Blue Goat. From a 
very early hour, the court-yard of the former has 
been crowded with the carriages of the gentry. 
The very weight and presence of all the great men 
of the county seemed at first to daunt the spirits and 
a the energies of the Goat. The great Sir 
Waddle Widdycum was there, towering over the rest, 
a triton among minnows. Around him clustered 
a crowd of henchmen, agents and retainers, some 
of these equalling in magnitude the lesser stars of 
the landed gentry. Stout, red-bearded heroes from 
Leamington and Cheltenham ; slim, black-bearded 
men from Naples or Rome ; the resident hidalgo, 
puffy and pompous; and among these, a whole 
crowd of hangers-on, thronged the porticoes, and 
shouldered each other in the passages of the Mor- 
gan Arms, for there is a great crisis in the destinies 
of Caerinion. The men who live on the soil and 
till it have risen in a sort of political rebellion 


against the masters of the land, and it is necessary agel 
that this sort of thing should be stamped ont, 7001 
Landowners, land-agents, lawyers, they seem to * 
think they have got the matter pretty tightly hel 
amongst them. Outside the court-yard, matters it « 
wear a different aspect—little knots of men, tailors Th 
and cobblers, and such like, are gathered in eager . 
excited groups in the market-place; there is a pau 
crowd of shouting rabble about the doorway of the aw: 
Goat, and ever in the thickest of the press you may Wi 
see the white hat of Owen, nodding defiance to his wit 
enemies, presage of combat and of victory, like the 
white plume of him of Navarre. he 

Breaks and carriages are dashing in and out of an 
the town, driven by drab-coated coachmen, and Pa 
bearing the colours of the Wyndham Lloyds: but ral 
little men from the hills are trudging in on foot, mi 
or haply seated on the axle of cart-wheels, are ro. 
crawling up to town behind the old cart-mar, th 
Every now and then the phaeton of some county | 
magnate divides the reluctant crowd ; its occupants dr 
saluted with howls and cries of ‘Screw! Screw!’ he 

The first returns have come in from several it, 
outlying districts, and shew a large majority for Wi 


Sir Wyndham, and there is a feeble shout from 
the precincts of the Morgan Arms, overpowered by 
a thunder of groans from the streets. 

‘Never mind, my boys, shouts Owen from the 
steps ; ‘ wait till we get the return from Aberdruid’ 

he other side have got the returns from Aber- 
druid, and are exulting over them: there is a 
considerable majority for the genera! there, but 
that they expected: they had feared a much larger 
majority against them. There was only wanting 
now the ‘state’ from the district of Aberavon—the 
district of which the baronet of Tanyrallt was the 
chieftain—the mainstay of his power and influ 
ence, 

Presently, a horseman bearing the Lloyd colours, 
— over with mud, his coat torn almost from 
1is back, dashed into the yard of the Morgan Arms, 
pursued by vindictive yells. The chairman of the 
committee took his seat at the table of the com- 
mittee-room ; his committee-men clustered about 
him ; and he with the returns under his hand thus 
spoke : 

‘Gentlemen, we have now the whole of the 
returns of the poll up to twelve noon. The five 
returns we have previously had leave Sir Wyndham 
in a small minority of twenty ; this last return is 
from Sir Wyndham’s own district, and will no 
doubt put another face on the matter.’ He opened 
the paper. ‘Just as I thought: majority in the 
Aberavon district, one hundred and seventy-five’ 
There was a great cheer from the crowd in the 
room. ‘Stop, though,’ cried the chairman ; ‘ there’s 
some absurd mistake here: those asses the check 
clerks have transposed the names. On the paper, 
the majority is for General Lloyd’ 

‘ Absurd, ridiculous, impossible !’ were the cries. 
Still they all felt a little shaken. An emissary 
was despatched into the enemy’s camp, and returned 
minus his hat and coat. It was just the same on 
the opposition list, but none of them believed it— 
none except little Owen, who had probably good 
reason for his confidence, and he was now reading 
out the numbers from the steps of the Goat hotel. 

The great rush to the front of the Goat, to hear 
the numbers read, cleared the streets for a while, 
and so another horseman galloped into the yard of 
the Morgan Arms unmolested. He was the local 
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agent of the Lloyds. He came into the committee- 
room, pale, trembling, almost crying. 

‘Gentlemen, I’ve done all I could, and I can’t 
help it. I brought every tenant to the poll; and 
it seemed as if they were possessed with devils. 
They went and plumped against us every man !’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the chairman after a solemn 
pause, ‘I think we’d better all go home.” And 
away they all went—no one looking at Sir 
Wyndham, who sat in a corner of the room, pale 
with rage and mortification. 

‘Sir ‘Wyndham won't be back for some time ; 
he’s going to stop the night with Colonel Morgan, 
and then he’s going to London, to take his place in 
Parliament House.’ So the housekeeper of Tany- 
rallt had said that morning to her attendant 
maidens. ‘Cover up the dining-room and drawing- 
room and my lady’s bowdeer, and light a fire in 
the —— Room ; it’s cheerfuller than mine.’ 

Therefore it happened that when Sir Wyndham 
drove up the gloomy avenue to Tanyrallt, all the 
house was in darkness, except the further angle of 
it, where a ruddy cheerful gleam glanced from the 
windows of the corner tower. 

‘No; I didn’t intend to come home, Mrs Jones; I 
shall only stay to-night ; don’t let anything be put 
out of the way. I see you’ve a fire in the Octagon 
Room ; I'll go there.’ 

Mrs Jones was quite surprised to see her master 
so quiet and subdued ; ae anticipated a storm, 
and was glad to escape. 

Sir Wyndham sat long over the fire in the 
Octagon Room ; for some time he was jotting down 
figures in a note-book, and then he shut up the book 
and sighed—a sigh which was nearly a groan. He 
felt that he was beaten, that his last card had been 
trumped, and that he had no longer any share in 
the game. He did not feel any remorse for the 
- e had played, nor did he feel any anger with 

imself for not having played the game better. 
The only mistake he had made was this: he had 
assumed too readily that the whole of his brother’s 
fortune consisted of the property that was noted 
on his person and found in the wreck; he had 
been too anxious to close the matter up, and have 
it forgotten. Good Heaven! had he found out this 
store at the banker’s, and appropriated it, how 
different it would have been! And yet—perhaps 
not—perhaps the éclat of that discovery would 

have caused other witnesses to appear. And then 
the will—how should he have got over that, when 
once it had been found? No, on the whole, he’d 
played his part well. That wretched seafaring 
man from the Nemesis was the immediate cause of 
his ruin. There were other matters pressing upon 
him. He had lost heavily on the ‘Two Thousand,’ 
more than he could at once pay ; but his principal 
creditor was a wealthy bookmaker, who had taken 
his bills at short dates; and he was now crying 
out: ‘Part! part!’ The Derby was to have 
redeemed his losses. He had backed Queen Eleanor 
heavily ; had got on very favourably ; stood to 
win no end of money. That very day had brought 
him a telegram—Queen Eleanor was scratched. 
Grind and Grumble, too, had served him with a 
writ of ejectment. He had been ‘cited to the 
Probate Court to refund his brother’s estate, which 
he had administered. His agent had written to 
him that all his funds were exhausted, and that 


sides. His was now the seedy, out-at-elbows side ; 
that boy’s, the side of money, respectability, and 
good repute. He hadn’t the nerve he once had 
either; couldn’t face a danger or difficulty with 
such a clear head. And then his wife—his beauti- 
ful girl-wife—the wife he had suspected and spied 
upon and begun to hate! Yes, he might have 
revenge upon her, if he were so minded ; but he 
hadn’t time ; these other things were pressing him 
so close. There was one resort he had ; that little 
revolver would quickly end his troubles. But he 
had no wish to die. Poor and void as life must 
henceforth be to him, death was poorer and voider 
still. Besides, it would be a confession of defeat, 
his suicide, and his wife would marry again. No ; 
he dismissed that idea altogether. And yet he 
must get away ; he couldn’t stop to see the triumph 
of that brat. 

It was getting late: the fire had burned almost 
out. The baronet, tired with the day’s exertion, 
wearied with thought, fell asleep in the arm-chair ; 
all the servants had long ago gone to bed, and 
Tanyrallt was given up to the spirits of the night. 
Sir Wyndham awoke presently with a start, 
crying out with nameless terror. The room was 
quite dark, but he fancied that the door of the bed- 
room adjoining had been opened and shut. There 
all the Lloyds had died. Were they waiting for 
him there ? 

He was unnerved by his uneasy slumbers ; he 
opened the window, and jumped on to the lawn 
outside. The night was chilly, but not dark. Sea 
and sky were of one dull leaden gray, indistinguish- 
able, but he could see the white fringe of the 
waves, could discern the dark outlines of the 
hills. 

The chilly air refreshed him. He wouldn't 
return to that dreary hobgoblin place, haunted by 
so many gloomy memories. He would walk to 
Aber, cross the river there, and from the other 
side procure a carriage to the Dolhwchryd Station ; 
would go on to London, and then to Homburg or 
Baden. London, indeed, would bristle with writs 
for him on the morrow, for the news of his rejection 
for Caerleon, and the rumour of his difficulties, 
would set the Jews a-buzzing. But he must risk 
that. He started off for Aber along the beach, 
soon reached it, lying dark and lifeless under the 
shadow of the hill. The ferryman was, of course, 
abed and asleep. Should he wake him? He went 
on to the sloping beach. There, with mast, sail, 
and oars in her, ready to his hand, lay the Nemesis. 
And then the thought struck him, why not take 
the boat, and make for Caerleon? There he 
should catch the Irish mail, and would cross the 
Channel, and so for Queenstown. Why, by that 
very train, so he remembered, the American mail 
would be despatched to be put on board the 
Cunard boat. He would vanish, and leave not a 
trail. The wind was fair, the sea was calm ; he 
was a good sailor—knew the bay well. He ran 
the boat down the beach, leaped into her, pushed 
off into the night. For a while the white sail 
might be seen against the dark dun of the sea and 
sky, and then that too disappeared before the 
freshening wind, And that was the last of the 
Nemesis. 

There was a high tide that night at Aber, and 
with the tide rose the wind, a howling gale from 


heavy balances were due which pressed for settle- 


ment, All at once, Fortune seemed to have changed ! 


the south-west. The sea that night touched a higher 
mark than ever had been known to the oldest 
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fisherman. How they all laughed at poor Williams, 
who had left his boat on the beach within the 
reach of the tide. 

‘ Well, indeed,’ said Williams, ‘ she’s a great loss 
to me. She was a peautiful poat, and John Thomas 
of Port Penllyn would have given me two pounds 
for my pargain; indeed, I ought to have taken it. 
Pity! But for all that, I could never forget she’d 
drowned so many prave men. She came in a gale, 
and she went in a gale; and I won't grieve that 
we ’ve seen the last of the Nemesis.’ 

Neither will you, kind reader, I daresay; and 
yet I must tell you first what befell the rest of 
them. 

Well, Dick of course married Mona. Lucky 
dog! one of those who always fluke into all the 
good things of the world, and yet whom no man 
can envy. Lady Lloyd still lives at Tanyrallt, 
beloved of all, both rich and poor, But she looks 
forward to the time—so she tells Catherine Wynn 
—when the young lord of it shall come home and 
settle, and she shall give it up to him—to him 
and his bride. As for Hamlet, he would still be 
a soldier. He is now lieutenant in the Lancers, 
serving in India. When last heard of, he had got 
two years’ leave to travel in Tibet and Tartary ; 
and when he wrote, he spoke hopefully of finding 
his way through China, and coming home by one 
of the tea-ships; and then he talks of going to 
America, to look for Wyndham Lloyd, who he is 
firmly convinced is still alive. Perhaps, when his 
restless fit is over, he’ll come back, and marry 
Catherine Wynn. 

The old general is still member for Caerinion, 
and is a frequent visitor at Tanyrallt. He and the 
schoolmaster often pace the yellow sands together 
as the sun goes down glowing red into the sea, 
and talk of the wreck of the Nemesis; and they 
both hope that Hamlet will come home soon, for 
they love the boy, and they are both growing old. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.—Tgxnyson. 
Or course Lothair was one of the topics of talk at 
Housewife’s table. Colonel Thunderbomb con- 
sidered the book as decisive upon the question of 
the inferiority of authors proper. 

‘Here is a man that has not written a novel 
these thirty years ; but he has been moving in the 
meantime among gentlemen and ladies, where 
after all what is most worth seeing in life is to be 
witnessed ; among an aristocracy the most intel- 
ligent in Europe; in courts and in the senate. 
And what is the result?) Why, he has cut out 
every writer of fiction in this country, sir, in his 
own line,’ 

The Colonel happening to fix his martial eye 
on Mr Bitter Aloes at the word ‘sir, that gentle- 
man (who has himself written a novel or two) 
observed with acidity: ‘In circulation, I suppose 
you mean?’ 

‘No, sir ; in talent.’ 

‘Have you read 
Thunderbomb ?” 

The Colonel’s cheeks became the colour of his 
professional uniform. ‘I have read a considerable 
portion of it, sir’ 

‘That is very creditable to you,’ pursued Mr 
Aloes. ‘Still, when one has begun to read a novel, 


Lothair, yourself, Colonel 


it is usual to finish it, if one can. If there is q 
man alive who has got to the end of Lothair, [ 
should like to know him! 

‘My dear Mr Aloes, I, think it’s delightful? 
exclaimed Miss Flitter. ‘Why, the very names 
of the characters are charming, and so uncommon! 
Get to the end of it? I wish it had been in six 
volumes instead of three. Then, I suppose he 
would have got twenty thousand pounds for it 
instead of ten, would he not? He did get ten 
thousand, I believe, from the publisher,’ 

‘If you believe that, my dear madam,’ said Mr 


Aloes, ‘it is a waste of material to keep you | 
in England. You should be elected upon the | 


(Ecumenical Council forthwith. 


Such credulity | 


is too rare and precious for British possession, | 
You should just wait to have your picture taken | 
for the frontispiece to Dr Newman’s Grammar of 


Assent, and then migrate to Rome,’ 
‘I know for a fact, Aloes, observed Housewife, 


‘that Mudie took a thousand copies the first day, | 


and four hundred more within the week; and 


also that three hundred copies were sold by one | 


establishment for thirty-one shillings and sixpence 
each,’ 


pherson. 
‘People that buy Lothair have never so much 


‘Less the discount, surely,’ suggested Mr Mac- 


as heard of a discount,’ said Mr Bitter Aloes, | 
‘It is they who will read in it with alarm that the 


great struggle of Civilisation for the future lies 


between the Secret Societies and the Pope. It | 


would have been vulgar to say that the destiny of 


humanity was in the hands of the Marylebone | 


vestry, but it would have been just as true. The 
real merit of Disraeli (which pervades his litera- 
ture as much as his politics) is his latent humour. 
His most magnificent statements are all jokes ; and 


the best joke of all to him is that some noodles 


take them for earnest.’ 


‘I suppose you will allow, sir, that Mr Disraeli | 


is rather a clever writer?’ observed the Colonel 
sardonically. 

* Most certainly he is. 
thought of making a novel out of Burke’s Peerage, 


Who but he would have | 


the Arabian Nights, and Jackson and Grahams | 


Furniture Catalogue? Who but he, having made a 
duke himself, could compose a work in glorification 


of the hereditary swells?) And the beauty of it is | 
(as I have said), that they take it as a serious com- | 


liment. 
Rabelais.’ 

‘He has beaten all Grub Street, growled the 
Colonel. 

‘Nay,’ said Housewife, ‘there is no comparison. 
Lothair is from Butterfly Buildings, all glitter and 
colour; everybody has forty thousand a year, and 
his apartments lit with globes of rock-crystal. 1 
confess that for that reason, amongst others, I 
think the book lacks human interest, 

‘Except,’ added Mr Bitter Aloes, ‘where it is 
personally libellous, on which account it should be 
provided with a key” 

‘It must be, nevertheless, confessed that the 
book has some good sayings,’ said Housewife ; 
‘that phrase for an old man “in his anecdotage” 
is, for instance, very felicitous.’ 

‘It is so, answered Mr Aloes; ‘ Lothair is 
Snobbism mitigated by epigram, 

‘The papers, however, have treated it very 
leniently, observed Mrs Housewife. 
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There has been no such humorist since | 
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‘The newspapers have done so, madam,’ remarked 
Parson Grey, ‘but not the literary reviews. It is 
rather curious to note the difference between them. 
The political organs seem anxious to shew that the 

ursuit of statesmanship is the highest form of 
intelligence, and that a great politician has only to 
| condescend to literature, to be a great success ; 
it de corps leads them to eulogise a man who 

| is one of themselves, or, at all events, has provided 
| them with the substance of a thousand leading 
articles. The literary papers, on the other hand, 
seem almost to resent the author’s having “strayed 
| from the fold of literature,” and given himself up 
to political life. At all events, they do not treat 
him with the respect the others award to a once 
rime-minister. The “Dailies” (rather snobbishly, 
must say) point out how intimately acquainted 
the author of Lothair needs must be with fine 
folks and fine furniture, and how much better he 
describes them than any other novelist who has 
not such admirable advantages ; while the Reviews 

contend that he never was anything more than a 
' smart fashionable writer ; that * has never written 

agood novel; and that Lothair is the worst attempt 
| he has yet made.’ 

_ ‘Upon the whole, I don’t think the reviews of 
| Lothair will help it,’ remarked Housewife. 

‘Nor hinder it,’ observed Professor Puzzleton 
decisively. ‘Nobody is now persuaded or dissuaded 
with respect to reading books, by a known author, 
through any notice in a review. In the case of a 
new writer, they may affect him; but, when once 
“a public” is secured, it can neither be extended 
nor decreased by the criticism of the papers. 

‘Just so,’ said Housewife slily. ‘ Bitter Aloes 
will doubtless still be read in spite of last week’s 
Saturday.’ 

‘I have survived many Saturdays, replied that 
gentleman, with a faint smile. 

‘ He doesn’t like it, though, mind you, whispered 
Colonel Thunderbomb in the ear of Mr Funnydog. 

‘That is true, replied that gentleman confiden- 
tially. ‘Notwithstanding his dimensions (and, I 
may add, the fit of his clothes), Aloes is not a 
thinoceros, He is thin-skinned. 

‘As tender as if he had been horsewhipped,’ 

_ said the Colonel. ‘ Perhaps he has.’ 

| ‘Very likely—Talking of thin skins, my dear 
| Housewife, did you read the Pall Mall on the 
| author of Free Russia ?’ 

‘Yes ; it was a terrible chastisement.’ 

| *But the provocation was so peculiar. The man 
| had been the editor for years of a literary paper, 
not remarkable for its delicacy of touch in handling 
aithors, and yet he had the temerity (as I read) to 
attack a critic on his own work, by name. Hence 
| these stripes, Experience can surely teach such a 
_man nothing; or, perhaps, the discrowned king 
| forgot that authority had deserted him, and wrote 
| in the Cambyses vein. When a man ceases to be 
| an editor, he should cut his throat.’ 
| ‘Or have it cut for him,’ observed Bitter Aloes 
| gloomily. ‘In that case, Brutus should not ask 
| twice for a slave to perform that office ;’ and he 
| affected to sharpen the dessert-knife upon his palm. 
| ‘Oh, how I did enjoy that Pall Mall. Nemesis, 

Nemesis, Nemesis ! 

The mention of Nemesis, or perhaps some like- 
ness in the expression of Aloes’ face to a now 
celebrated photograph, entitled ‘ Vengeance,’ 


i 


‘How nobly did those countrymen of ours 
perish,’ observed Parson Grey. ‘If they had been 
picked out of the whole nation for their calm 
courage, they could not have acquitted themselves 
more bravely. And yet they were haphazard 
Englishmen of peaceful callings. Fighting was 
not their trade, but they knew how to die. it was 
well said of them in the House, the other night, 
that they were “exceptionally precious lives ;” 
but with respect to courage, we may quote the 
king’s speech upon Earl Percy’s death in Chevy 
Chase: “I trust we have within this realm five 
hundred—ay, five hundred thousand—as good as 
they.” To read those calm letters to their friends, 
written in that den of robbers and assassins, and 
the simple, everyday jottings in their note-books, 
with murder at their elbow, is to feel a glow of 
pride in being an Englishman.’ 

‘The foreigners, too, died bravely; observed 
Housewife, ‘though we have not the same details 
respecting them, 

* True,’ said Grey: ‘I should have said that such 
examples make one proud of being a Man.’ 

‘And even that, said I, ‘must be qualified by 
the term “honest,” for the brigands themselves 
were Men.’ 

he They were wild beasts,’ ejaculated Mrs House- 
wife. 

‘Unhappily, no, madam, interposed the Pro- 
fessor gravely. ‘They were Men ; and it is curious 
how dependent is a virtue in its claim to our 
applause upon the conditions under which it is 
exercised. I remember speaking in praise of the 
persevering courage of the Southerners (with 
whom I had in other respects no sort of sympathy) 
to an eminent Northerner during the late American 
war. He was a just and fair man, but he could 
see nothing to admire in the obstinacy of his 
foes. The stoat,” he said, “is difficult to kill; 
but I do not love the stoat any better upon 
that account.” And thus it is with our feelings 
towards these brigands. That they ought to be 
put to death to a man, there is no doubt. To 
think of them is to shudder as at the sight of 
some loathsome and cruel reptile; but we must 
yet concede to them the possession of courage ; 
of a dogged perseverance in evil, which, had it 
been in good, we must have pronounced an un- 
swerving determination. These villainous wretches 
had sworn to massacre their captives, and they kept 
their words, though their own destruction was 
certain to be the consequence. If some less vulgar 
butcher—a despot such as Lopez, for instance— 
had done something of the same sort (and not to 
Englishmen), we should have had a word of 
admiration for him’ 

‘If so, said Parson Grey with heat, ‘it would 
have been utterly misplaced. Because a worth- 
less scoundrel sets its own life at its proper value, 
is that to be held a virtue ?’ 

‘We do not love the stoat, said Bitter Aloes 
smiling. 

‘The fact is, observed Mr Scale Hill, ‘ that the 
lower the type of humanity, the less is the natural 
apprehension of death: and what was a genuine 
virtue in those poor captive Englishmen, is rightly 
reckoned of small account when exhibited by their 
assassins. There is often a total absence of fear 

of death, and yet very little heroism. The Irish- 
man who sat upon the very branch which he was 


suggested the Greek brigands. 


sawing off the tree was not a hero, but a fool. If 
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it be a virtue to leave life with audacity and 
carelessness—very opposite feelings, however, to 
that calm resignation to the Inevitable, of which 
we have been justly speaking with admiration— 
it shines most brightly in savages and malefactors. 
Targhini and Montanari were two Carbonari be- 
headed in Rome for murder. “The moment is 
now eome,” said one to the other upon the scaf- 
fold, “when most men appear wanting in courage. 
Let us, however, be strong, and die nobly ; nor 
let us be overcome by the arguments of these crafty 
ptiests, who are the companions of this our last 
pilgrimage.” Targhini’s head was first struck off, 
ak it was held up by its long and curly hair 
in the face of Montanari. But so far from being 
intimidated, he once more professed himself a 
Carbonaro, wished a speedy downfall to priestcraft, 
and exclaimed: “Bravo, Targhini! bravo, Tar- 
ghini!” then cheerfully laid his head down upon 
the spot still reeking with the blood of his friend.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Aloes, ‘ that all this evi- 
dence strikes a great blow at the pretensions of the 
martial profession. “ What! a soldier, and afraid?” 
may just as well run: “ What! a malefactor, and 
yet alarmed at death ?”? 

Here we all expected an outbreak from Thun- 
derbomb; in place of which, he observed with 
mildness ; ‘It has well been said that it requires 
great courage in a soldier to shew cowardice ; and 
perhaps Mr Aloes holds that to be the reason why 
the exhibition is so seldom made. At all events, no 
good motive is necessary to provoke determination 
and stoicism. The most persevering resolution ever 
recorded in military annals was that of Phineas 
Adams, the malingerer, who went through all his tor- 
ture and trouble to escape service in the “ Somerset- 
shire Militia.” In the January after his enlistment 


a am speaking of nearly sixty years ago), he applied 
or his discharge on account of an ulcerated wound 
in his arm ; this was refused him, because the wound 


was of his own contrivance. He had then a 
similar malady in his leg. In April, he purposely 
fell down a flight of stone steps, and was taken up 
with the blood oozing from his ears, After this 
he told the doctor that he thought he was growing 
deaf. “Are you very deaf?” asked his attendant in 
a whisper, afd he imprudently answered: “Very 
deaf.” From that time, he was held to be a 
confirmed malingerer, and no complaint of his 
was credited. However, he fell into a state of 
(apparently) profound insensibility. He was bled 
repeatedly ; his head and back were blistered, 
without producing any sensible effect, and strong 
electrical currents seemed to provoke no bodily 
sensation. Snuff never made him so much as 
sneeze, and the most pungent salts only made his 
eyes water. It was then resolved to try nitrous 
oxide gas, The tube was applied to the man’s 
mouth, but his teeth were so fast locked that no 
power could open them. Then by compression of 
the mouth and nostril he was compelled to breathe 
nothing but the gas, when his pulse shewed that 
he was quitting life, and the experimentalists had 
to desist. He continued in the condition of a 
corpse; his limbs fell by their own weight ; his 
eyes were closed ; and he paid no attention to pins 
thrnst under his finger-nails. In this hapless 
condition it was thought advisable to resort to the 
desperate remedy of trepanning. They thought 
his fall down-stairs might have | a depres- 
sion of the brain. ceordingly, his scalp was 


raised, and the head examined, during all which 
process the young fellow (who was. but eighteen) 
gave no sign of sensibility, with the exception of 
a single groan. It was before the chloroform days, 
of course, and he must have suffered torture. ‘As 
no beneficial result accrued from this operation, 
Phineas Adams obtained his discharge from the 
regiment, He was held indeed to be at the point 
of death. 

He was discharged on the 20th of August; 
on the 28th he was out with his father, with 
a gun in his hand, and on the next day did an | 
excellent day’s work as a farm-labourer. He pre. | 
tended that he had felt no pain during the last six 
months, save when the surgeon scraped his head ; 
but his recovery was too complete and rapid to be 
credited as genuine. It was whispered one day 
that a sergeant’s guard was coming to once more 
restore him to his regiment, and he absconded the 
same night. If his cause had been a food one, 
his case would have deserved the title of the 
Martyrdom of Phineas Adams.’ 

‘And if he endured those sufferings merely to 
avoid the Militia? observed Mr Bitter Aloes 
gravely, ‘what prodigies of determination would 

e not have effected, my dear Colonel, to have 
escaped the Regulars !’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has intimated in 
the House of Commons: that he may haye some- |} 
thing to say before the end of the session about 
removing the Natural History Collections from the |} 
British Museum. Naturalists and other scientific |} 
men will rejoice at this, for the Museum has so 
long been overcrowded, that great benefit may be 
anticipated from the change; the specimens can 
be better arranged and studied more at leisure 
than at present. On the other hand, there will be 
room in the Museum for display of the enormous 
collection of antiquities and works of art which 
now, for want of space, are buried in the cellars, 
The removal, we may anticipate, will be to South 
Kensington, where néw buildings are in course of 
erection; and the scientific attractions of that 
recreative suburb will be acceptably multiplied. 
The University of London has long had a 
name among the highest of learned author- 
ities, and now it has a local habitation worthy 
of its character. The new building looks into 
the street known as Burlington Gardens, and occu- 
pies the site of the -terrace, flanked by noble 
elms, that adorned the spacious garden behind 
Burlington House for many years; there the 
senate will hold their meetings, and examinations 
will be held, and degrees conferred for generations 
to come. At the Piccadilly end of the same terri- 
tory, the new building in which the Royal Society 
and other scientific societies are to be lodged is 
brought up to the level of the first floor, and 
actively carried on. When all these shall be 
completed, the Burlington estate will contain such 
a concentration of science, art, and learning as 
can be seen nowhere else in Britain, The new 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Jniversity building has a spacious theatre ; and in 
, it is said, the Geographical Society are to 
hold their meetings. 

There is a word of good news for those who 
sdvocate instructive popular recreations, The 
British Museum is to be kept open till eight 
¢dock in the evening during the months when 
days are longest, so that mechanics, clerks, and 

ms engaged in business may, if they will, 


Mexamine and study the national collections after 
Bithey leave work. It is commonly said that thou- 


sands will avail themselves of the opportunity, 
and we trust that such is the case ; but on the first 
night last month that the doors were thus kept 

, not more than seventy-five persons entered 
during the two additional hours. 

The Commission appointed to inquire into the 
question of Seientific Instruction and the Advance- 
ment of Science, and whether existing parliament- 
wy grants and the endowments of schools or 
alleges are as effectually applied to that purpose 
as they might be, have commenced their sittings. 
The Commission is made up of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Dr W. A. Miller, Treasurer, and Dr 
Sharpey and Professor G. G. Stokes, Secretaries of 
the Royal Society, Sir John Lubbock, Professor 
Huxley, and Mr B. Samuelson. Seeing that five 
ofthese gentlemen are Fellows of the Royal Society, 
with Mr Lockyer, F.R.S., as secretary, we may take 
it for granted that the interests of science will be 
properly looked after, and that the government 
will not be called on for further aid, should it be 
found that they already do enough. 

Parliament is again to be asked to sanction the 
arrying of a railway through Greenwich Park, 
notwithstanding the Astronomer-royal’s oft-re- 
peated objection, that the accuracy of the obser- 
vations made at the Observatory would suffer by 
the passage of trains. Perhaps, if certain railway 
directors could have a little scientific instruction, 
they would not consider money-making of more 

| importance than the work of an observatory which 
issecond to none in the world. 

Professor Dove, the well-known meteorologist, 

|has read a paper at the Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, on the temperature of last winter. The 
cold throughout Germany was, he remarks, severe. 
| n February, the mean temperature near Kénigs- 
berg corresponded to that of Archangel, Catherinen- 
burg, and Orenburg ; at Ratibor (Silesia) it agreed 
with Smolensk ; Breslau was colder than Moscow ; 
Tilsit had exchanged with Novgorod ; Berlin had 
the low temperature of Abo; Schwerin had become 
Kieff ; Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Friedrichshafen, 
‘mm Lake Constance, were Memel; Treves was 
Posen; and Wiesbaden dreaded the loss of its 
feputation as the German Montpellier, for it was 
colder than Elbing, in East Prussia. This extra- 
ordinary weather lasted from the middle of Janu- 
ary to February 21, when it was suddenly broken 
up by a south-west wind which streamed across 
Western and Central Europe. Beyond the Atlantic, 


there was a remarkable contrast ; for during Janu- 
ary the weather in New York was as warm as May, 
flowers were in bloom, and rain fell abundantly. 
To those who know what American winters usually 
are, these facts will appear incredible. Professor 
Dove is working out the explanation of the pheno- 
mena: meanwhile, he states as a law that in Europe 
anomalous cold generally moves from east to west, 
and onwards in the same direction to America; 
while the anomalous warmth that commonly suc- 
ceeds travels in the contrary direction—that is, 
west to east, 

Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer-royal for 
Scotland, has made a long series of observations on 
the temperature of the earth with underground 
thermometers, and is thereby led to conclude that 
some relation exists between this temperature and 
the amount of sun-spots, and that it takes place 
in a certain order, deducible from the observations. 
Following this out to a conclusion, he is of opinion 
that next winter will be unusually severe through- 
out the British Islands, 

In 1784, a base line for the Ordnance Survey of 
England and Wales was measured on Hounslow 
Heath. In January 1801, the first engraved sheets 
of the survey—the Ordnance map—were published ; 
the last sheet, completing the map, was published 
in January of the present year. The surface of 
the country has undergone great changes in the 
interval: a new county is being reclaimed from 
the sea on the coast of Norfolk and Lincolnshire, 
One consequence of driving away the water is, 
that the land shrinks. In Lynn, many of the 
houses are ‘settling, the bridges are weakened, 
and the Corn Exchange ‘is sliding away from its 
front. Similar effects of improved drainage have 
oceurred in other parts of the kingdom, 

Another dredging expedition has been planned 
femiue present summer. The Admiralty have 
agreeu to lend the steamer Porcupine once more ; 
and the dredging, which was last year carried on 
from north of the Farée Islands to the south of 
Ireland, will now be extended to the Bay of Biscay, 
and thence through the Strait of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean, as far as Malta, if possible. By 
this extension, specimens of animals that live at 
the bottom of the sea in southern latitudes will be 
brought to light; and further knowledge, it is 
hoped, will be obtained on questions interesting as 
regards distribution of species. 

As we mentioned some months ago, a very 
important question is: To what depth does day- 
light penetrate the sea? If the light does not 
reach the bottom, how is the colour of shells and 
animals living at even the greatest depths to be 
accounted for? Mr C. W. Siemens, whose name 
we have often mentioned, has invented an apparatus 
by which the problem will perhaps be solved. A 
rotating disc, fitted within an iron framework, is 
connected with an electric coil and with the wires 
leading from a battery. The disc carries six glass 
tubes, each containing a small roll of sensitive 

per. The apparatus is sunk to any required 

epth ; the electric current is passed ; causes the 
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disc to make a slight turn, which brings one of 
the tubes from the dark chamber ; strips off its 
cover, and exposes it to whatever light may be 
diffused in the water, and to light concentrated by 
a lens fixed in the upper part of the iron frame- 
work. If, as before remarked, the light does 
descend to great depths, the sensitive paper will 
be darkened generally, and the concentrated light 
will produce a black spot. And if there be any 
phosphorescent light, the effect of that will be seen 
on the under side of the paper. The experiments 
can be repeated at different depths until the six 
tubes have all been tested, after which - may 
be hauled up, and a fresh supply inserted. In this 
contrivance, Mr Siemens has again shewn proof of 
his philosophical ingenuity, and we trust he may 
succeed. 

‘On the Mechanical Firing of Steam-boilers,’ is the 
title of a paper read at a meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, which ought to be inte- 
resting to all who burn coal under steam-boilers. 
The paper shews that if the coal is brought gradu- 
ally into the furnace upon an endless iron web, 
a much smaller quantity is consumed, and the 
engine does more duty than when the furnace is 
fed by hand. The Vicars mechanical furnace in 
use at Seaham Colliery, county Durham, is de- 
scribed as the most successful of all, inasmuch as 
it will burn the small coal known among the 
miners as ‘peas’ and ‘duff, and which can be 
bought at the pit’s mouth at from one shilling to 
three shillings per ton. Another advantage of the 
mechanical furnace is that it consumes all the 
smoke. 

At the same Institution, Mr Siemens, whose 
name is mentioned above, gave an account of Le 
Chatelier’s plan for using counter-pressure steam 
as a break for locomotives, which has long been 
adopted, and with signal advantage, on the con- 
tinent. In this country, as is well known, when 
a train is to be suddenly stopped, all the breaks 
are put on, until, by their pressure on the wheels, 
the train is brought to a stand still. It is usual 
also to reverse the action of the locomotive ; but 
this can be done for a few minutes only, because 
smoke and hot air are thereby drawn into the 
cylinders with destructive consequences. In the 

lan described by Mr Siemens, hot water is in- 
jected into the cylinders as soon as the action is 
reversed ; this keeps them in proper condition, 
and the reverse action can be maintained for any 
length of time without injury to the engine. In 
this way the counter-pressure is produced: it 
can be called into play at a moment’s notice by 
the engine-driver, and the delay of whistling to 
the guards to put on the breaks is thus avoided. 
In France, Switzerland, and Austria, the counter- 
pressure is much used in going down inclines, and 
in stopping at stations ; for the drivers find that 
they have it under control. We understand that 
the system is scarcely known in this country, and 
we delle afford it publicity. 

The use of steel rails for railways is increasing, 
and apparently not without reason ; for the ‘life’ 
of a steel rail is reckoned to be five times as long 
as that of an iron rail. From experiments made 
in the United States, the engineers of that country 
estimate the life of a steel rail at forty years ; and 
if the estimate is well founded, it would be more 
economical to lay steel rails than to lay the best 
iron rails, even if they were a free gift. 


LONG AGO. 
*It is not now as it hath been of yore.’ 


O rue days of long ago ! 

The summer days of long ago ! 

Still the June promise breaks out in a glow 
Of intense blue sky ; and sweet roses blush, 
And woodlands are green with a golden flush, 

And along the meadows the mowers go ; 

But o’er@Possing it all a shadow lies— 
Is it from the sun, or over our eyes ? 

No shadows rested there long ago ! 

O the flowers of long ago ! 

The primrose banks of long ago ! 

The woodbine clusters in every hedgerow ; 

The cowslip fields with their harvest-like gleam, 
The forget-me-nots growing beside each stream, 

The ponds with gay lily-buds all aglow, 

The daisies—no daisies now seem to my mind 
Like the pink-edged daisies we used to find 

In the May-bushed meadows long ago! 

O the friends of long ago ! 

The parted friends of long ago! 

Alas, that we ever could let them go! 

We have won to us other friends since then— 
Strong-hearted women, true and steadfast men; 
We've tried them, and proved them, and found 
them so ; 
But we miss—if the truth we dare confess— 
The trust and the loving unselfishness 

Of the dear old friends of long ago! 

O the love of long ago! 

The fond, young love of long ago! 

It was not all foolishness, now we know : 

It made for us then a pure paradise 
Of opening flowers and innocent eyes, 

Till the thorns and thistles had time to grow. 
With longer and fuller love now we thrill; 
Yet an angel guardeth the mem’ry still 

Of our first young love-time, long ago! 

O the hopes of long ago! 

The brave, vain hopes of long ago! 

We vowed to diminish the want and woe 
That darken this earth God made so bright; 
We meant to stand ever firm to the right, 

That the world through us should the better grow, 
We felt strong as young giants in our might ; 
But who of us all has fought out the fight, 

And kept to the faith of long ago? 

O the sunny long ago! 

The careless, happy long ago! 

Borne forward on Time’s never-ceasing flow, 

We backward glance through the gathering haze 
Of dreary nights, and still drearier days, 

To the friends, the hopes, and the lilies’ glow ; 
And we utter a cry of longing vain 
For the life that we never can live again, 

That died in our spring-time long ago! 

Yearning so for long ago, 

Wailing so for long ago, 

A hope arises that softens the woe— 

Of a land where we shall renew our youth, 
And wear the white robes of unwav’ring truth; 

And walk in the fields where the am’ranths grow, 
And meet a Friend who has ever been true, 
And look on a Sun whom no shadows pursue, 

And never more wish for time long ago! 


_ 


Next week, 2d July, will be commenced the 
first portion of an Or1agInAL NovEt, entitled 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
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